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a very beneficial influence over them, by the kindness and integrity of 
their personal character, as -well as by the anxiety they manifest to pro- 
mote the people's happiness ; and which have co-operated with regular 
employment and good wages to bring about amongst them the re- 
markable state of things just described. 

In two other manufacturing communities, distant from the above, and 
consisting of about 1500 persons each, which I have recently visited, 
placed in more isolated situations than that of Hyde, and more directly 
under the eye and control of the proprietors of the respective works, the 
state of the people was, if anything, more satisfactory. In the one the 
trade of the only public-house is decaying ; in the other there was a 
small beer-shop, which is likely to disappear very soon ; but there were 
no dram or pawn shops. Excellent schools were flourishing in both ; 
and in both drunkenness and profane language were " very unfashion- 
able." — I heard many delightful instances of extraordinary and self- 
denying benevolence on the part of the work-people towards the afflicted, 
the widow, and orphan ; while I found their houses clean, and filled 
with furniture of a very superior quality. Crimes against persons or 
property had been very rare, and scarcely a case of illegitimacy had 
occurred in either community for years. — A house was not entered 
where there was not the Bible or New Testament ; generally, there were 
many other books of devotion and various political and scientific works ; 
many of the inmates were musical, — and almost all were thrifty and 
independent. — Pauperism was nearly unknown. In each of these cases 
the employment was regular and well paid, and nothing could be more 
corroborative than the statistics of these communities (were they set 
forth at large) of the opinion which I have formed, after extended enquiry 
and observation, that the same benevolent and pure example set by 
employers'for the imitation of their work-people, when the latter are not 
constantly subjected to the baneful influence of a dissipated town 
population, and are sufficiently remunerated for their labour, will pro- 
duce similar desirable effects in the restraint of vice, the encouragement 
of virtue, and the promotion of happiness ; and that these results will 
be evidenced by the very best test — the absence of pauperism. 



A Statistical Report from the Parish of Bellingham in the County of 
Northumberland. By W. H. Charlton, Esq. 

[Read be/ore the Statistical Section of the British Association, 24th August, 1838.] 

Having been requested to draw up some statistical information re- 
specting an agricultural village or district, I have selected the parish of 
Bellingham, in which I reside, although, since by far the greater portion 
of the land is composed of moors and sheep-walks, the parish can 
scarcely be denominated agricultural. The facility, however, of ob- 
taining information so near home, the distance of any village or district 
•purely agricultural, and above all the belief, that the circumstances of 
the parish of Bellingham bear a considerable resemblance to those of 
several other parishes in the western parts of Northumberland, and 
may therefore be useful in giving a general idea of their state, have 
induced me to offer such returns as I have been able to collect. 
The parish of Bellingham is situated ia the. west of Northumberland, 
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and is divided unequally by the valley of the North Tyne River. On 
the northern side of this valley the hills obtain a height of about 1200 
feet above the sea, on the southern side little more than 800 feet. The 
general aspect of the country is mountainous and barren ; the hills 
being mostly covered with heath or coarse grass, and the cultivation 
chiefly confined to the alluvial lands bordering upon the river. The 
parish possesses several excellent quarries of freestone, one or two of 
which are of a very fine quality. The beds of limestone, though of 
tolerable quality, are generally thin : there are 5 lime-kilns, only one of 
which is in operation for the general sale of lime. 

The coal-seams are very inferior in quality to most of those opened to 
the eastward ; those which are worked vary in thickness from about 
20 inches to 3 feet. There are 4 coal-pits now worked for sale, all on 
the north side of the Tyne ; the workings are conducted on the smallest 
possible scale, and they do not altogether give employment to above 
15 or 20 men and boys. The price of coals at the pit is about 2s. the 
cart-load, or 6d. the horse-load. 

In the north-western extremity of the parish a trial is at present 
making for lead, in a place where the same attempt has several times 
been made before ; but as yet no vein likely to pay the expense of 
working has been discovered. 

Iron-stone is tolerably abundant, and some of it probably of good 
quality : none of it however is worked for the ore, though some is 
quarried for road materials. 

The length of roads kept up by the 6 townships into which the parish- 
is divided may be about 16 miles ; the length of turnpike-roads in the 
parish about 3 miles. The roads were, till within the last few years, of 
the same wretched description as the greatest part of the township-roads 
in this county ; and though some portions are at present considerably im- 
proved, others still exhibit lamentable proofs of the inefficiency of the law 
which confides the care of so important an object as a public highway to 
some ignorant farmer under the name of a surveyor. Two townships in 
the parish have been united for about a year and a half with another 
township out of the parish, forming a district under the provisions of the 
New Highway Act, with a salaried surveyor. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that the roads within this district are in better repair than those of 
the other townships ; but unfortunately this union being voluntary and 
not compulsory on the part of any township, these three were the only 
townships in the whole of the surrounding country which could be 
induced to unite. 

The population of the parish, according to the returns for the general 
census in 1831, was 1460 persons. The returns for the census of 1821 
gave 1396, so that the population increased at the rate of 4^ per cent, 
between 1821 and 1831. In 1831 the declared annual value of the 
parish was 6435J. 

The expenditure in poor-rates is considerable; the sum expended 
during the three years previous to 25th March, 1836, averaged 681/. per 
annum. In October, 1836, the parish was, with several others, formed 
inlo a union by the Poor Law Commissioners, since which time, by the 
substitution of one uniform system ot management under a Board o f 
Gaurdians, for the short-sighted and unconnected modes of administering 
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relief which prevailed in the different townships under the old law, a 
considerable reduction in the annual expenditure on the poor has already 
taken place, the expenditure for the year ending 25th March, 1838, 
being 603/., shewing a reduction of 78J. per annum, or 11 J per cent., 
though the union is as yet unprovided with that most essential part of 
the machinery, a workhouse. The operation of the new law has caused 
no hardship to the really deserving poor, many of whose allowances have 
been increased, while a better spirit seems to animate the labouring 
classes, who now again begin to look upon a dependence on the poor- 
rates in its true light, as a refuge from destitution, and as a last resource, 
when all exertions to support themselves have failed. 

I now proceed to answer, in the order in which they occur, such of the 
queries put forth by the Statistical Society of London as have been 
found applicable to this parish and district. 

1. The number of acres of land in the parish is about 18,000. 

2. The number of farms in the parish is about 77. 

3. The mode of letting the land is generally from year to year. 

4. The size of the several farms varies from 800 to 20 acres. 

5. The soil is generally light, rather sandy in the valleys ; black peat 
earth upon the hills. 

6. The subsoil is partly cold clay, and partly sand. 

7. The depth of soil varies from about 1 inch to 2 feet. 

8. The state of drainage is generally very bad, although some improve- 
ment has of late been made in this respect. 

9. The number of acres under the plough is 1582. 

10. The usual course of crops is oats after grass, then fallow or 
green crop, then wheat or barley sown down with grass seeds. 

1 1 . The number of acres of pasture is 2200. 

12. The number of acres of meadow -land is 1440. 

13. The number of acres of wood and coppice is 200. 

14. The woods consist of all kinds of forest-trees ; those which seem 
to thrive best are the ash, the elm, the Scotch fir, and the spruce fir. 

17. The number of acres of common, marsh, &c, not previously spe- 
cified, is 12,578. 

18. The average annual quantity of hay is 1440 acres of natural 
grass, or meadow-hay, and 800 acres of artificial grass. 

19. The number of acres planted with wheat in 1835 was 200. 

20. The same of barley, 300. 

21. The same of oats, 400. 

22. The same of rye, 50. 

23 & 24. The same of beans and peas — 40 acres of peas, of beans none. 

33. The quantity of seed of each different kind of grain per acre is, 
wheat, 2J Winchester bushels ; oats, 5 ; barley, 3J ; peas, 3. 

34. The average annual quantity produced of each kind of grain 
respectively per acre is, wheat, 22 Winchester bushels ; oats, 30 ; bar- 
ley, 35 ; peas, 15. 

35. The number of acres sown with potatoes in 1835 was 38; the 
average weight of the produce per acre was 620 stones. 

36. The number of acres under fallow in 1835 was 400; 200 sown 
with turnips, of which 100 were drawn off and 100 fed off with sheep. 

39. The number of horses employed for agricultural purposes is 119. 
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40. The number of horses employed for other purposes is 10 breeding- 
horses, and 6 or 7 pleasure-horses. 

42. The number of grazing cattle, exclusive of milch cows, is 50. 

43. The number of milch cows, 460. 

44. The number of calves bred in the year, 41 for rearing, 50 for meat. 

45. The number of sheep of the long wool breed, 22 ; average 
weight of the fleece, 7 lbs. per fleece. 

46. The number of short-wooled sheep, 5080 ; average weight of the 
fleece, 3 lbs. per fleece. 

47. The number of lambs of all descriptions bred in the year, 1150 
reared, 300 for meat, and 850 for rearing. 

49. The number of sheep shorn in the year, 4800. 

50. The quantity and description of cheese made in a year, 1120 
cheeses, — old Milch cheese. 

51. The quantity and description of butter made in a year, 300 fir- 
kins, 56 lbs. of butter per firkin. 

52. The usual rate for labour in summer and winter respectively ; 
2s. 6d. in summer, 2s. in winter, for common labourers. Women em- 
ployed as day-labourers are paid for ordinary work in the fields at the 
rate of 9d. or lOd. per day, except in harvest, when they have at least 
2s. Children have about 6d. for ordinary work, and about Is. in harvest. 
Women farm-servants are hired by the half-year, generally in May and 
November; they receive about 61. 10s. for the summer half, and 31. 
for the winter half-year. A male farm-servant, or hind, is usually hired 
by the year, and receives from 12s. to 13s. per week, with a house rent- 
free. The bondage system, so common in the northern and eastern 
parts of this county, is seldom adopted here ; but if the hind have a 
family they are generally expected to assist in the labour on the farm, 
particularly at hay-time and. harvest. Shepherds are always paid in 
kind, having a portion of the stock set apart for their own use and profit, 
often 40 or 50 sheep, and a cow or two. 

In the parish of Bellingham there are, I think, no farms which can 
be called exclusively pasture, or sheep-farms, but higher up the country 
they are both numerous and extensive. One sheep-farmer in an ad- 
joining parish pays a rent of 3601. per annum. The highest rental of 
any farm in the parish of Bellingham is about 260/. per annum, the farm 
being partly pastoral and partly agricultural. About 12,000 acres of the 
parish are common, over which the adjoining landowners and tenants 
possess an unlimited right of pasturage. The farm-houses are mostly 
substantial buildings of freestone, consisting of a parlour, kitchen, back 
kitchen, dairy, &c, on the ground-floor. The outbuildings, cow-houses, 
stables, &c, are seldom in good condition, and a want of neatness and 
cleanliness is too apparent throughout. The labourers' cottages are also 
of freestone, and many of them rudely built. Most of the older cottages 
are thatched with heath, and contain but one room, with a small closet, 
which serves for a dairy or milk-house, as it is called in the country. As 
fuel is plentiful, a large fire, generally of coal, but sometimes of peat, is 
kept burning during winter and summer. The window is scarcely ever 
opened, and the doors, at least the outer door, seldom shut. Some of 
the more modern cottages possess two rooms, one of which is a sort of 
parlour. The older farm-houses are roofed with grey slate, a sort of 
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freestone flag from the neighbourhood ; but of late years, in roofing both 
farm-houses and cottages, the Welsh and Cumberland slates have taken 
the place of every other covering. The females of the farmer's family 
take but little active part in the dairy or poultry department, but pass 
most of their time within doors, and present, in their pale faces and 
indolent appearance, a striking contrast to the fresh complexions, and 
active habits, of the same class of females in the adjoining county of 
Cumberland. In both the farm-houses and cottages a considerable 
degree of cleanliness and comfort prevails within doors, which is far from 
being generally the ease without; if a garden exist, it is probably in a 
neglected state, and a heap of manure forms a conspicuous ornament in 
the front of the building. 

There is little crime, unless an occasional attempt at poaching, and 
the stealing of a few turnips or potatoes, deserves that name; and it 
is worthy of remark that although the inhabitants of the valley of the 
North Tyne, in which this parish is situated, possessed, less than three 
centuries ago, a deservedly bad reputation for lawlessness and violence, 
a more peaceful people is probably not to be found at present in Great 
Britain ; assaults, except of the most trivial kind, are extremely rare, and 
such a thing as a fight is almost unheard of. Drunkenness, however, is 
unfortunately but too common among the male part of the population. 

A remarkable change has taken place within the last 20 or 30 
years, in the kind of bread eaten by the lower classes ; before that 
period oat-cake was almost universally used, but it has since been 
entirely supplanted by a flat cake, about half an inch in thickness, made 
of barley and peas. A white wheaten cake is brought out as a delicacy, 
but the brown loaf, so common in Yorkshire, is here unknown. The 
poorer class of labourers seldom taste meat (except perhaps a little 
bacon once or twice a week), but live upon oatmeal porridge, barley- 
bread, potatoes, cheese, and milk. I shall here present a view of the 
income and expenditure of two individuals ; the first a hind, or farm- 
servant; the second a common labourer; premising that the two 
persons whom I have selected are quite as well off as the best of their 
class in the parish. 

1. The Hind. — The number of inmates in the hind's family is 4, 
consisting of himself, his wife, and two children. The usual money- 
earnings per week are, of husband, 8s.; of wife, Is. 6d.; of children, 
2s. 6d. ; total 12s. The hind has besides, as part of his wages, a cow, 
and fodder for her keep, the value of which may be reckoned at 4s. per 
week, so as to make the weekly income 16s. Total receipts of the whole 
family by the year, 41/. 12s. The weekly expenditure is as follows: 
bread, 4s. ; flour, 2s. ; cheese, 2d. ; fresh meat, 8d. ; tea, 6d. ; coffee, (id. ; 
sugar, 8d. ; fuel, 6d. ; soap, 4d. ; candles, Id. ; schooling, 6d. ; miscella- 
neous, Is. Total ordinary weekly expenditure, 10s. lid. Total ag- 
gregate of weekly expenditure, 28/. 7s. 8d. Yearly expenditure : shoes, 
21. ; other articles of clothing, 5/. ; furniture and bedding, 5s. ; miscel- 
laneous, 21. Total yearly expenditure, 371. 12s. 8d. Quantity of 
potatoes raised, and consumed at home, 48 bushels. Pig weighing 
about 13 stone ; house, and keep for cow free, and coals carried for him. 

2. The Labourer. — Number of family 8, consisting of himself, his 
wife, and 6 children. Usual weekly earnings of husband, }2s. ; gf wife, 
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Is.; of children, Is.; total, 14s. Total income per annum, 36/. 8*. 
Weekly expenditure, bread, 6s. ; flour, Is.; cheese, 6d. ; meat, 6d.; 
bd. ; coffee, 3%d. ; milk, 6d.; sugar, 8d. ; fuel, lOd. ; soap, 3§d. ; candles, 
2d. ; schooling, 5d. ; miscellaneous, 6d. ; total, 13s. Id. Yearly aggregate 
of -weekly expenditure, 34/. Os. Ad. Yearly expenditure : shoes, 20s. ; 
other articles of clothing, 20s. ; miscellaneous, 20s. Total yearly expen- 
diture, 37/. Is. 4d. Quantity of potatoes raised and consumed at home, 
30 bushels j house free ; but no coals carried, nor cow kept for him. 

The following is a statement of the stock killed, or fatted for killing, 
on a farm in the parish of Bellingham, during the last year, 1837 : — 

Fatted in the year : cows, 1 ; wether sheep, 90 ; pigs for pork, 1 ; 
pigs for bacon, 5. Killed for consumption in the parish or district, 
cows, 1 ; wether sheep, 8 ; pigs for bacon, 2. Average weight when 
killed, cow, 40 stone ; wether sheep, 60 lbs. ; pigs for pork, 5 stone 
each ; pigs for bacon, 17 stone each. Average price for the year when 
fat, cow, 5s. 6d. per stone ; wether sheep, 25s. each ; pigs for pork, 
6s. 6d. per stone ; pigs for bacon, 5s. 6cZ. per stone. Average price for 
the year when lean, cow, 3s. 6d. per stone ; wether sheep, 17s. each ; 
pigs for pork, 4s. per stone ; pigs for bacon, 3s. per stone. 

The next is a statement of the agricultural crops on the same farm for 
1837, the measure of the produce being given in Winchester bushels : 
average weight of the quantity contained in such measure, wheat, 63 lbs. ; 
barley, 56 lbs. ; oats, 45 lbs. ; potatoes, 70 lbs. : average crop per statute 
acre in the year, wheat, 30 bushels; barley, 40 bushels; oats, 30 
bushels ; potatoes, 80 bushels ; greatest crop per statute acre in the 
year, wheat, 34 bushels ; barley, 50 bushels ; oats, 45 bushels ; potatoes, 
90 bushels. Number of acres planted or sown with each crop ; wheat, 
6 acres; barley, 10 acres; oats, 14 acres ; potatoes, 1 acre ; measure of 
turnips, fothers of 24 bushels ; average weight of the quantity contained 
in such measure, 96 stones ; average crop per statute acre in the year, 
20 fothers ; greatest crop per statute acre, 30 fothers ; number of acres 
planted, 6 acres; meadow-hay, average crop per statute acre, in the 
year 1937, 1 J tons ; greatest crop, 2 tons ; number of acres sown, 20 
acres; clover-hay, average crop per statute acre in the year, \\ tons; 
greatest crop, 1 \ tons; number of acres sown, 12 acres. Average price 
for the year, wheat, 8s. 6c/. per bushel; barley, 14s. ditto; oats, 3s. 
ditto; potatoes, Is. 3d ditto; turnips, Id. per stone; meadow-hay, 
40s. per ton; clover-hay, 60s. per ton. It must be observed, that 
the land on this farm (about 240 acres) is of a superior quality to the 
average quality of land in the parish. 

I have before alluded to the prevalence of pauperism, and to the large 
amount of the expenditure in poor-rates within a year or two of the 
present time : the same remark may apply to the whole of the sur- 
rounding country, especially to the westward. Pauperism seems to have 
taken deeper root in the pastoral than in the agricultural districts of 
Northumberland, for in the two Poor Law Unions formed in the most 
exclusively pastoral parts of Northumberland, viz., the Rothbury and 
Bellingham unions, the previous annual expenditure was between 9s. 
and 10s. per head on the population, whereas in the other unions in the 
same county it varied from about 6s. to 8s., so that the western parts 
of this county have had but little reason to flatter themselves that an 
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improved administration of the Poor Law was not imperatively called 
for among them. There is now but little mendicancy or vagrancy, 
owing in a great measure to the establishment of a species of police in 
the parish and the surrounding district, by an association which was 
formed about five years ago, at first for the preservation of game, but 
which has latterly embraced the protection of persons and property in 
general. Those who know that in most country parishes the com- 
mon constable is usually a useless, and often a worse than useless 
personage, will appreciate the utility of a paid rural police, and join 
in hoping, that a measure instituting a force of this description may 
shortly occupy the attention of Parliament, and be established through- 
out the kingdom. 

Before concluding, a few words may be added on the subject of 
education, although I confess that my information on this head is by no 
means so perfect as I could wish. There are seven schools in the 
parish, four of which are in the village of Bellingham. One of these 
last has a foundation. The number of children attending the different 
schools is greater in winter than in summer, and may in the former 
season average about 150. The pupils pay on an average about 5s. per 
quarter. The nature of the instruction varies of course according to the 
acquirements of the master, who can generally write a good hand and is 
an adept at accounts ; Geography and English Grammar are frequently 
taught ; and I believe there is now one schoolmaster in Bellingham who 
professes to teach the Latin Classics. An undue stress seems to be laid 
on the higher branches of arithmetic (as algebra), which can be of 
little use in after-life to the greater part of the scholars. I may mention 
that there are very few among the younger part of the population who 
cannot both read and write ; the proportion of those who can neither 
read nor write to those who can at least read may be about 1 in 30. 
I must again repeat my regret at the very imperfect details I can at 
present furnish upon so important a subject as the education of the 
people; and conclude by assuring the Section, that it is a point to 
which, in future, I hope to be able to give my earnest attention ; as it 
is by exhibiting the real condition and wants of England in this 
respect, that a hope may be entertained of the public mind being at 
last thoroughly awakened to the importance of the subject. 



Abstract of Outline of Subjects for Statistical Enquiries. By Samuel 
Hare, Esq., President of the Leeds Statistical Society. 

[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, 24th August, 1838.] 

Mr. Hare read some prefatory remarks on " an Outline of Subjects 
for Statistical Enquiries," in which he observed how much the importance 
and value of Statistical Societies would be augmented by a strict 
attention, so far as is practicable, to uniformity in the designs they have 
in view ; by a general agreement in reference to the principles on 
which they are based, the terms and numerals employed in their 
investigations, and the documents necessary to their elucidation. 

With a view to the attainment of these desirable objects, Mr. Hare 
has sketched an Outline of the Subjects of Enquiry, comprising a series 
of tables, intended to be subsequently filled up by different Societies; 



